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away he would not know the difference. If nothing were 
paid teachers from public taxation the average taxpayer 
would still pay $14 of the $15 he now pays, and would 
not remember the difference after the tax receipts were 
put away. 

The comparisons made above are for the country as a 
whole. For individual States the comparisons are some- 
times even more striking. 

In the 50 years from 1870 to 1920, the State of Con- 
necticut paid for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation $182,500,000. The amount paid in 1918 was 
$10,669,663. In 1920 the people of Connecticut paid 
into the Federal Treasury in direct taxes the sum of 
$106,849,888 — ten times as much as they paid for public 
elementary and secondary education in 1918, and nearly 
60 per cent as much as they paid for public elementary 
and secondary education in the 50 years from 1870 to 
1920. 

Tax Bill Eight Times School Bill 

Pennsylvania's direct Federal tax bill in 1920 was 
$557,008,972, and its bill for elementary and high 
schools in 1918 was $69,520,247. The tax bill was eight 
times as much as the school bill. Pennsylvania's bill for 
elementary and secondary education for the 50 years 
from 1870 to 1920 was $1,191,000,000, only a little more 
than twice the direct Federal tax bill for one year. 

Massachusetts has long held the leadership in public 
education, but its direct Federal tax bill for 1920 was 
more than ten times its school bill for 1918 and more 
than half its school bill for the 50 years from 1870 to 
1920. 

New York State and city have boasted in recent years 
of very large appropriations for education, but New 
York's direct Federal tax bill of $1,418,332,651 in 1920 
was more than twenty times as much as its school bill 
for 1918 and only $145,000,000 less than its school bill 
for the 50 years from 1870 to 1920. 

Delaware's direct Federal tax bill for 1920 was almost 
exactly the same as its school bill for the 100 years from 
1820 to 1920. 

Virginia's direct Federal tax bill 6f $69,751,127 in 
1920 was more than eight times its school bill for 1918 
and was 47 per cent of its public-school bill for the 98 
years from 1822 to 1920. This includes appropriations 
for higher education, for normal schools, and schools for 
the deaf , dumb, and blind. 

Maryland's direct tax bill of $81,452,867 in 1920 was 
thirteen times its education bill for 1918 and more than 
half its school bill for the 95 years from 1825 to 1920. 

North Carolina's direct' Federal tax bill of $162,667,- 
320 in 1920 was several million dollars more than its 
total expenditures for education, higher and lower, pub- 
lic and private, for the 250 years of its existence as 
colony and State. 

To the direct Federal tax bills of the several States 
for 1920 as given here should be added their proportion- 
ate parts of the total of customs taxes of $323,000,000. 

Expense for Education Almost Negligible 

These comparisons may be tedious, but they are in- 
structive. These and other figures which might be easily 
determined show very clearly the contention in the first 



part of this article, that, compared with other expendi- 
tures, public and private, expenditures for education are 
almost negligible. 

We think we believe in education. We talk much 
about it, and many of us have believed that we pay much 
for it ; that it in fact constitutes a very great burden, if, 
indeed, it is not our chief burden. No doubt we do be- 
lieve in education in a way, but we have not paid and do 
not pay much for it. If this statement helps to dispel 
this illusion and to give some accurate information as 
to actual expenditures for education as compared with 
other expenditures it will serve its purpose. 



THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

By CHR. L LANGE 
Secretary of the Union 
The Inter-Parliamentary Union was founded in Paris dur- 
ing the World's Fair of 1889. It was first called the "Inter- 
Parliamentary Union for International Arbitration." In 
1899 the last words were dropped, but the advancement of 
international arbitration and of a judicial solution of dis- 
putes between nations has always remained its principal 
objects. The first article of its statutes, as at present in 
force, thus defines its purpose : 

Art I. "The Inter-Parliamentary Union has for its aims 
the uniting in common action the members of all parlia- 
ments constituted in national groups, in order to bring about 
the acceptance in their respective countries, either by legis- 
lation or by international treaties, of the principle that dif- 
ferences between nations should be settled by arbitration or 
in other ways either amicable or judicial. It likewise has 
for its aim the study of other Questions of international law 
and in general of all problems relating to the development 
of peaceful relations between nations." 

The Union has had a decisive influence on the calling of 
the two peace conferences at The Hague in 1899 and in 1907. 
The meeting of the latter was directly caused by a request 
to President Roosevelt from the Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, sitting at St. Louis, in 1904. The statute of the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, adopted by the former 
of these conferences, was chiefly based on a draft voted by 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference at Brussels in 1895, and 
the most famous debates before the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, in 1907, were almost exclusively concerned with a draft 
model treaty of arbitration elaborated by the London Con- 
ference of the Union in 1906. It should be added that the 
statute of an international court of justice adopted by trie 
recent Assembly of the League of Nations, to a great extent, 
is based on a draft elaborated immediately before the war 
by a special committee instituted within the Union. This 
draft was before the International Committee of Jurists, 
which, at the invitation of the League of Nations, sat at 
The Hague in the summer of 1920 and of which Mr. Elihu 
Root was a prominent member. 

While these judicial problems have been the chief concern 
of the Union, its conferences have also discussed other in- 
ternational questions, notably those of a reduction of arma- 
ments and of the closely connected question of the immunity 
of private property at sea during war. 

Besides, through its national groups, the Union has vigor- 
ously pushed toward the ratification of the different con- 
ventions issued from international conferences. 
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A Federation for Peace 

The Union is a federation, composed of national groups 
constituted within the parliaments. A group may be formed 
in each legislature representing an independent nation, and 
no veto can be opposed to the entry of such groups into the 
Union, provided that the population concerned is not repre- 
sented in another national parliament. Thus, in the United 
States, in Germany, or in Switzerland, there can only be one 
national group, and the members of the State legislatures 
are not admitted to it. The chief central authority of the 
Union is vested in the Inter-Parliamentary Council, to which 
each group delegates two of its members. Within the Coun- 
cil, the conferences elect an executive committee of five, 
charged with the immediate direction of the head office of 
the Union. The actual composition is as follows: 

Chairman of the Council and of the Committee: 

Right Hon. Lord Weardale (Great Britain). 
Members : 

Senator Houzeau de Lehaie (Belgium), 

Baron Adelsward (Sweden), 
. Jonkherr van Doom (Netherlands), 

Herr Scherrer-Ftillemann (Switzerland). 
Secretary General : 

Dr. Chr. L. Lange. 

The address of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau is at 
Geneva (Switzerland), 14, Rue de l'Ecole de Medecine. 

The finances of the Union are chiefly assured by official 
subventions of the different States, to a minor degree by 
contributions of the groups. The budget for the present 
year (1921) provides for an expense of some 80,000 Swiss 
francs (about $14,000). 

The Union meets in yearly or two-yearly conferences. Be- 
fore the war eighteen conferences had met, from 1889 to 
1913. A conference was going to meet at Stockholm in 
August, 1914, but was prevented by the outbreak of the war. 
It was hoped that a conference might be held in 1920, but 
because of the unstable conditions in Europe, of the presi- 
dential election pending in America, the meeting was post- 
poned. It is now to take place at Stockholm August 17-19. 
The Swedish Government and Parliament have appropriated 
an important amount for its reception. The Council met at 
Geneva in October, 1919, and at The Hague in June, 1920; 
it has been meeting in Geneva during April, chiefly to pre- 
pare the Stockholm Conference. 

Attitude Toward the League 

The chief problem before this conference will be the policy 
of the Union with regard to the League of Nations. It is 
generally felt that besides and outside the League, which is 
a purely official organization representing the governments, 
a body which draws its authority from the people through 
their parliaments will be capable of rendering high service 
to the cause of international peace. This body, which will 
have a voluntary, non-official character, should in the first 
place carry on an active and constructive propaganda in 
favor of international co-operation, of the organization of 
judicial procedures for the settlement of disputes between 
nations, and of disarmament on land, at sea, and in the air. 

In the second place, the Union may be able to prepare 
drafts, as it has done during the past, for the submission to 
international conferences, both inside and outside of the 



League of Nations, new departures, and discuss future plans 
for an international reconstruction. 

Thirdly, the Union can — also a direct continuation of its 
past policy— push toward the ratification of international 
draft conventions prepared by international meetings; for 
example, by those organized by the International Labor 
Office. So, far from being rendered superfluous by the in- 
stitution of the League of Nations, the Union will be a most- 
needed supplement of this institution. 

Nor should the great importance be forgotten of the per- 
sonal contact created by the inter-parliamentary meetings 
among political men from different nations. It has served 
in the past, and will serve in future, to prepare the creation 
of that "international mind" which is the only secure foun- 
dation of co-operation and mutual trust between the peoples 
of the earth. 

In 1914, before the war, the Union comprised twenty-four 
groups and about 3,500 individual members. The war, of 
course, greatly disturbed its organization. At present (April, 
1921) it is composed of seventeen groups, with some 2,500 
members. 

The Union's Literature 

The Union has published a certain number of books and 
pamphlets, mostly of a documentary character ; for example, 
an analysis of all stipulations of an international character 
on obligatory arbitration (1913) by the Secretary General 
(252 pages) ; a collection of drafts and suggestions for a 
reduction of armaments (1914), by Dr. Hans Wehberg (104 
pages) ; The American Treaties for the Advancement of 
Peace, text and analysis (1916) , 80 pages. 

The chief sources with regard to the history and work of 
the Union are the reports of the conferences (from 1896 
onward), the annual reports of the Secretary General, and 
two special works : Resolutions des Conferences et Decisions 
principales du Conseil (1911), 141 pages, and Conditions of 
a Lasting Peace, a statement of the work of the Union, by 
Dr. Chr. L. Lange (1917), 55 pages. 



AMERICANS IN JAPAN 

The International Friendship Committee of Federated Mis- 
sions (Christian) in Japan has put forth the following state- 
ment recently, signed by Rev. Gilbert Bowles, who for a 
number of years represented the American Peace Society in 
Japan, and by K. S. Beam. The text follows : 

Learning that some home newspapers are stating that 
Americans in Japan are being mistreated by Japanese, in- 
quiries were sent to American residents, including men con- 
nected with well-known business firms and missionaries who 
travel extensively over the Empire. Thirty-five replies were 
received from twenty-four cities and towns in all sections 
of Japan. 

To the question, "During the past few months have you 
or any Americans known to you been mistreated by Jap- 
anese?" thirty-three answer with a positive "No." Two 
mention minor incidents, one adding, "Where occasion has 
been given for friendly explanation, all friction has disap- 
peared." The other says, "No harm done. Probably un- 
premeditated." One man sends a telegram from an extreme 
outpost, "Only kind treatment." In reply to personal in- 
quiry, the American Consul-General in Yokohama said that 
we might use the strongest words in the English language 
in denying the foundation, for rumors regarding mistreat- 
ment of Americans. 



